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Republican Report 
Outlines Policies 


Program Committee, Headed by 
Glenn Frank, Takes Issue 
with New Deal Plans 


OPTIMISTIC ABOUT FUTURE 


Holds Nation Can Prosper and Expand 
if Sound Governmental Pol- 
icies Are Followed 


Although it will be several months be- 
fore the two parties meet in their national 
conventions to nominate candidates and 
adopt platforms for the campaign, wide- 
spread attention is already being given to 
the important issues which are likely to be 
debated before the November elections. 
Late last month, the Republican Program 
Committee, headed by Glenn Frank, former 
president of the University of Wisconsin, 
and consisting of some 200 prominent Re- 
publicans, drew up a program for the 
party. It may be that the convention 
which meets in Philadelphia June 24 will 
not accept the recommendations of the 
Frank committee, but it is certain to be 
used as a basis for discussion at that time. 
It is important, therefore, to examine the 
findings and recommendations, as they con- 
stitute the clearest statement of Republican 
policy yet made. 


“Program for America” 


The Republicans call their program “A 
Program for a Dynamic America: A State- 
ment of Republican Principles.” It is a 
long document, containing both a general 
philosophy and specific policies. It con- 
tains a strong indictment of the New Deal, 
charging that it has failed to bring the 
country out of the depression and has 
failed to solve any of the problems with 
which it has dealt. As evidence, the re- 
port cites the following: (1) more than 
10,000,000 unemployed; (2) a lower stand- 
ard of living than 10 years ago; (3) lack 
of business and industrial expansion; (4) 
increased labor disputes, a civil war in 
organized labor, and a lower annual income 
for labor, in spite of increased hourly wage 
rates; (5) failure to solve the agricultural 
problem; (6) “the doors of economic op- 
portunity barricaded to youth by the slug- 
gish condition of American enterprise; (7) 
appalling increase in governmental expendi- 
tures; (8) the heaviest tax burden in the 
nation’s history; (9) doubling of the na- 
tional debt since the beginning of the New 
Deal—an increase from 21 billion dollars 
in 1933 to 42 billion dollars today. 

The Republican committee charges, 
further, that the New Deal has misunder- 
stood the economic problems of America. 
It contends that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has acted on the assumption that 
America was running down, that the op- 
portunities for economic expansion, which 
marked the greater part of our history, 
have disappeared. This assumption, the 
report declares, was based on four facts: 
(a) the frontier, with its opportunities for 
development, has disappeared; (b) popu- 
lation is no longer increasing as rapidly 
as formerly; (c) the nation already has 
sufficient plants and factories to produce 
more than can be consumed; (d) no new 
industries appear on the horizon to give 
the impetus to a new period of prosperity— 
industries such as the automobile industry, 
which was largely responsible for the pros- 
perity of the 1920's. 

The Republican committee rejects these 
arguments. It believes that the period of 
economic expansion is not over; in fact, 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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A Worthwhile Project 


By WALTER E. MYER 


A student project of unusual merit has been called to my attention. In Springfield, 
Missouri, the senior high school students recently made an extensive survey of job 
opportunities in their community. Each of the seniors, armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion from the president of the board of education, talked with a number of employers. 


Altogether, more than 90 per cent of the businessmen in Springfield were interviewed. 


“This survey,” writes Principal J. D. Hull of the Springfield High School, “was good 
experience for the pupils. It improved school and community relations, and also pro- 
vided accurate information about jobs in the community. For example, in addition to 
revealing the number of people employed, and the turnover of jobs, it was found that 
the majority of opportunities demanded general rather than specific ability; that there 
were many more opportunities in selling than in any other vocation; and that many 
more bookkeepers were being trained than there were jobs available.” 

It is hard to think of a more worthwhile enterprise than this one in which high school 
students might engage. It serves the double purpose of giving students valuable informa- 
tion which will help them in the choice of a vocation, and, in addition, of supplying each 
community with much-needed facts about its employment situation. 


Everyone knows, of course, that good jobs are scarce, but in every locality there 
are better chances of finding work in certain businesses and industries than in others, 
and it is important that each young person who is preparing for a future career know 
what kinds of work offer the best possibilities in his own community. A group of 
students, acting together, can obtain a great deal of information along this line. 


In fact, the high school offers an ideal setup for a firsthand study of community 
problems. A classroom can be turned into a research center. Students, by dividing up 
into small groups and pooling their efforts, can make thorough investigations of such 
local problems as housing, crime, health, recreation, education, to mention only a few. 
They can provide adult members of their community with a great deal of important 
information which would otherwise be unavailable. 


High school students who participate in this sort of activity are acquiring a really 
vital education; they are learning, at firsthand, the arts of citizenship, and they are 


making a contribution of no small degree in helping to throw light and truth on the 
nature of the problems confronting their communities. 


Effects Of Conflict 
On Reich Examined 


Germans Becoming Resigned to a 
Long War and Period of 
Hardship and Privation 


EXPECT EVENTUAL VICTORY 


People Do Not Like War, but Fear 
Allies Will Impose Harsh Terms 
if Germany Loses 


For half a year Germany has been at 
war. For six months and a few days her 
people have been as in a besieged citadel. 
They have conquered Poland, kept watch 
on the French frontier, conducted effective 
raids against British shipping, and worked 
their economic system almost to its capacity 
in preparation for the struggle yet to come. 
How has the war affected the manner of 
living in Germany? Is life as full and 
satisfying as Nazi leaders assert? Is it as 
grim and desperate as the Allied propa- 
gandists claim? 

First, it must be remembered that the 
change from peace into war has been less 
abrupt in Germany than in England and 
France. Germany has, in fact, been on 
a semiwar footing for several years, and 
war measures introduced in England and 
France during the last half year have been 
enforced in Germany for a much longer 
period. Before the first shots were fired, 
the German government had effected rigid 
control over commerce, industry, finance, 
culture, press, and radio. It had gathered 
in all privately owned gold and securities, 
rationed gasoline and other vital materials, 
rationed food and clothing, conscripted 
labor, male and female, and mobilized 
2,000,000 men. When the army finally be- 
gan to move, there remained little to be 
done—other than to tighten existing con- 
trols and laws. 


Surface Changes 


On the surface there are a number of 
changes. In the cities, of course, there are 
the depressing nightly blackouts, but the 
cafes and cabarets are usually jammed with 
people. One sees more of the field-gray 
uniforms of the German army, and less of 
the Nazi brownshirts and the black-shirted 
Elite Guard, than formerly, indicating the 
growing importance of the army in rela- 
tion to the National Socialist party. A 
large number of automobiles are painted 
the gray of the field army, many of them 
formerly private cars. As in England, the 
people on the streets seem unusually sol- 
emn, and entirely lacking in the feeling 
of exuberance of the last war. One 
notices that civilians are wearing old or 
shoddy clothes, for the most part, in con- 
trast to the well-made and well-kept uni- 
forms of the army. There are posters 
everywhere, crying for vengeance against 
England. Each week they are replaced 
and the people stop for a moment, in pass- 
ing, to read them in silence. The German 
railroads are so jammed with traffic that 
some of the crack express trains are run- 
ning as much as two hours behind schedule, 
but the system is operating efficiently when 
one considers the traffic load handled. 

Most observers in Germany are im- 
pressed by the atmosphere of earnestness 
and hard work which prevails everywhere. 
The objective of the German government 
at home has been to get all Germans to 
work as hard, long, and efficiently as pos- 
sible and to prevent them from consuming 
anything that they do not actually need 
over their minimum requirements for food, 
clothing, and shelter. If a German worker 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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DUTCH SOLDIERS SKATING ON PATROL 
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XXIII. Meaningless Promises 


AY the political campaign proceeds, we 
must be on guard against meaningless 
promises of candidates and leaders in both 
parties. All the promises will not be mean- 
ingless, of course, but some of them will be, 
and we must distinguish between those 
which have content and those which do 
not. When, for example, the Republicans 
shout “economy” and “balanced budget,” 
we must carefully inquire exactly how they 
plan to bring about economy and to bal- 
ance the budget. The word “economy” 
is a good one to use. Nearly everyone be- 
lieves in it. If, therefore, the Republicans 
can get people to associating themselves 
with the idea of economy, they will be the 
gainers. 

If they merely shout economy and do not 
tell how they will cut expenses, their prom- 
ises are not to be taken seriously. If, 
however, they say, “We believe that the 
expenses of the federal government should 
be cut, and we say that they can be cut in 
this way,” and if they then go ahead to tell 
how economies may be achieved, they are 
making use of reason rather than sophistry. 
In the report of the Republican Program 
Committee, discussed elsewhere in this 
issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, the 
reasonable course is taken. The committee, 
headed by Glenn Frank, says that we should 
have economy in the federal government, 
that a 20 per cent reduction in expenditures 
should be made, and that the budget should 
be balanced by 1942. As one step in this 
direction, the committee advocates having 
the states carry a larger share of the relief 


burden. Another possible step is recom- 
mended by the committee. It suggests 
that the tax on incomes in the middle 
brackets might be increased if future 


revenues are not sufficiently large to bring 
the budget into balance. Whether the 
Republican committee is right or wrong, 
it is at least specific in its recommendations. 

We must be similarly on guard when 
the New Dealers use such phrases as “the 
more abundant life.” We all want a more 
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abundant life, of course, but exactly how 
do the New Dealers propose to bring it to 
all the people? If they merely talk about 
the idea of a “more abundant life’? without 
specifying how it is to be achieved, little 
attention need be paid to them. But when 
they bring forth a concrete plan and show 
how it will help the country to reach the 
goal, their arguments may at least be given 
serious consideration. 

In political campaigns, candidates and 
platforms are likely to speak in terms of 
generalities and promises rather than 
specific measures to carry out the promises. 
When the citizen hears a candidate speak 
of an objective of which he approves, he 
should ask the question, ‘How does the 
candidate of party hope to realize that 
objective?” If a concrete answer has not 
been given, he should be suspicious. 

These are only two illustrations. Dozens 
of others may be found almost any time 
you open your newspaper. The careful 
student will learn to read discriminatingly. 
He will give attention only to promises 
which are backed by evidence or argument. 





’ “The Dutch” Is Delightful Portrait 
Of Land and People 


N the face of tremendous odds, the Dutch 
have wrought mighty achieve- 
They have built a sturdy civiliza- 


people 
ments. 
tion at home, despite the precarious posi- 
tion which they occupy among the nations 
of Europe. Much of the land which is now 
under cultivation has been literally wrested 
from the sea. “Large lakes, on which the 
Sea Beggars fought Spanish men-of-war, 
have disappeared, cows are grazing on what 
once the bottom of the lake, and 
farmers live and labor where, more than 
three hundred years ago, lay the sunken 
wrecks of ships and the corpses of the 
drowned,” Prefessor Adriaan J. 
3arnouw in his excellent book, published 
today, “The Dutch: A Portrait Study of 
the People of Holland” (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3). “But,” the 
author continues, “incessant watchfulness 
is the price that Holland pays for her safety. 
The water is her friend and ally as long as 
she keeps it subdued. If it once runs out of 
hand, it from an 
enemy, destroying the homes that it pro- 
tected, smashing the mills that it set to 
work, drowning the cattle that it gave to 
drink, spoiling the crops that it fertilized.” 

The work of reclamation goes back as 
far as the fifteenth century. The feat of 
transforming thousands of acres of lake 
and sea into fertile land was accomplished 
by both private initiative and governmental 
effort. The greatest project of all—rec- 
lamation of the Zuider Zee—was_ under- 
taken during the World War. ‘The enor- 
mous expense at which the Dutch army 
was kept mobilized during the World War,” 
writes Professor Barnouw, “taught the 
Hollanders how little, comparatively speak- 
ing, the drainage of the Zuider Zee would 
cost them. The total expenditure, accord- 
ing to optimistic estimates of 20 years ago, 
would amount to no more than half the sum 
the country had to pay in one year for 
the maintenance of its neutrality in the 
war. If the taxpayers could bear the bur- 
den of those costly years of armed pre- 
paredness, they could certainly bear the 
smaller expense of an enterprise that would 
yield profits to the next generation. And 
so it happened that while the Great Powers 
were at war, the Netherland Parliament 
passed a bill for the reclamation of the 
Zuider Zee.” Today, the Zuider Zee is 
no longer a sea, but an inland lake which 
is gradually shrinking in size as more and 
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What the Magazines Say 














HE Asiatic aspects of the war in Europe 

are receiving a good deal of space in 
magazines now. In the March issue of Asia 
are two articles—one by Freda Utley, an 
American writer, and one by a Chinese writer, 
Lin Yutang—which discuss the part that the 
United States plays in the complications of the 
Far East. The gist of both of these articles 
can be summed up in a brief excerpt from 
Miss Utley’s article, “Auction in the Far East”: 
“Whether it survives and in time drives out the 
Japanese or whether the darkness of anarchy 
descends upon China, rests largely with the 
decisions made in Washington. However little 
they may wish it, Japan’s dependence upon 
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the resources and markets of the United States 
has placed upon the American people a respon- 
sibility they cannot avoid before the bar of 
history.” 

Miss Utley’s article goes on to point out 
that Japan must be able to buy American 
metals and scrap iron, American gasoline, and 
certain types of American machinery in order 
to continue her war with China. At the 
same time Japanese economy would suffer a 
great deal if the United States should cease 
to buy Japanese silk. Miss Utley makes it 
clear that if we continue to give Japan a 
favorable trade policy and refuse help to 
China, desperate situations may arise. She 
feels that in the case of a Japanese victory 
over China, any kind of order or security in 
China will be out of the question. Instead 
of American investments’ being protected by a 


bargain with the Japanese, she believes that 
a great revolution of the oppressed and 
hungry Chinese people would sweep away all 
interests—American, British, and Japanese. 

Lin Yutang’s article, “Evading Realities in 
China,” is in answer to the old debate on the 
Japanese embargo. Like Miss Utley’s article, 
this one points out the relation between 
Japan’s apparent success in China and the 
amount of war materials that the United 
States sends Japan. Mr. Lin Yutang accuses 
many Americans, and especially the American 
businessman, of conceding the Japanese victory 
in China before it has been won. He points 
to the splendid morale of the Chinese people, 
the recent gains against the Japanese machine, 
and the obvious signs of restiveness among 
the Japanese people as signs of the fact that 
China may yet win the war. 

* * * 

Many writers have turned out articles ex- 
posing curious twists to the present world war. 
Frank C. Hanighen is a foreign correspondent 
with a little more curiosity than the average 
“war writer.” He has unearthed what he feels 
is a strange unofficial bargain between the 
French and Germans, which he reports in the 
March issue of Harpers, in an article called 
“Selling to the Enemy.” Mr. Hanighen sum- 
marizes the phenomena which he says have 
appeared: 

“German coke has been shipped to France 
via neutral Belgium. German coke has been 
shipped to French industrialists in neutral 
Luxembourg. French iron ore has_ been 
shipped to Germany via neutral Belgium and 
Luxembourg. French industrialists in Lux- 
embourg have been shipping Germany iron 
ore from their Luxembourg mines and steel 
from their Luxembourg mills. Tools, ma- 
chinery, and implements have also been ex- 
changed between Germany and France via 
Belgium. A Franco-German agreement, tacit 
or otherwise, to refrain from shelling each 
other’s factories, seems to be in force.” 


of Netherlands 


more land is reclaimed from it. It has 
been cut off from the North Sea by a dike, 
and a number of villages have already been 
erected on the reclaimed land. 

The character of the Dutch people has 
been tempered by the sea. Professor Bar- 
’ “The 
insecurity of life on the ocean,” he writes, 
“seems to make them tenacious of all that 
they posse They are willing to 
risk their lives on perilous voyages, but 
the things they leave behind must remain 
safely anchored in tradition. This aversion 
to change has maintained each fisher village 
as a separate community distinct from its 
neighbors in customs and costumes, in dia- 
lect and folklore, in the lines of its sailing 
craft and the weave of its nets.” 


nouw calls them ‘“‘arch-conservatives 


ss on land. 


What are the main characteristics of the 
Dutch people? Are they very different 
from other people in Europe? In many 
ways they are different. Perhaps the most 
visible trait is their passion for cleanliness 
and tidiness, which is apparent in their 
homes and gardens, their streets and public 
buildings. Even the pavement in front of 
the house gets a good scrubbing once a 
week, Professor Barnouw tells us. At times 
they are finicky about details, and are ex- 
tremely thrifty. The Dutchman is also a 
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NETHERLANDS RAILWAY 


WINTER ALONG A DUTCH CANAL 


very cautious fellow. He is not likely to be 
taken in by advertising slogans. Instead of 
being moved by the counsel to “Say it 
with flowers,” he is likely to add “Pay it 
with dollars.” As the author points out, 
“The frost of that afterthought will nip 
his floral eloquence in the bud.” 


The Dutch are particularly shy about ad- 
vertising themselves. That is why there 
are few book of memoirs, autobiographies, 
confessions, and diaries in the Dutch lan- 
guage. The Dutch are proud of their 
country, but they do not indulge in flag- 
waving or loud boasting about its accom- 
plishments. Being a nation of seafarers 
and traders, they have mingled with people 
of all nations and have become tolerant 
toward foreigners. They have learned to 
adopt the best that other nations have to 
offer and to make it a part of their own 
civilization. 

That Holland occupies a precarious posi- 
tion in the Europe of today only the fool- 
hardy would deny. The Dutch are aware 
of the dangers of invasion and are strength- 
ening themselves as best they can. But 
they are not depending upon alliances for 
their national security. They have refused 
guarantees of their boundaries from the 
British and French and from the Germans. 
“Acceptance of a nonaggression promise 
would imply a recognition on Holland’s 
part of her neighbor’s right to invade her,” 
Professor Barnouw declares. ‘But Holland 
does not recognize such a right, nor is she 
willing to admit in writing that she holds 
any neighbor capable of claiming the right 
of invasion. A nation’s inviolability is not 
a debatable question. It is an axiom, which 
even the brutal fact of conquest cannot in- 
validate.” 


“The Dutch” is a book that will delight 
all who are interested in the Netherlands 
and its people. The author, a native of 
Holland, has for 20 years been professor of 
Dut“ language, literature, and history at 
Coluthbia University. Not only does he 
know his subject thoroughly but he writes 
with charm and informality, and, more im- 
portant still, he has a highly developed 
sense of humor. . 
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BERLIN, LIKE OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS, BLACKS OUT AT NIGHT 


Germans Faced 


By War Changes 
(Concluded from page 1) 


can buy things he does not actually need, 
just so much work must be diverted from 
the vital armament industries into what 
the Nazis consider and wasteful 
luxury industries. To discourage such ex- 
penditures, the government holds wages and 
the prices of necessities on a rigid level, and 
levies taxes on all unnecessary goods until 
their cost is far out of proportion to their 
value. If there is anything left of the 
family income after minimum requirements 
of food, clothing, and shelter have been 
obtained, and the multiple taxes paid, the 
German citizen is told that he should turn 
every pfennig into savings. 


The Individual 


To express this in terms of the individual, 
let us take the case of the head of a middle- 
class family living near Berlin. He once 
operated a_ profitable automobile sales 
agency, but since such agencies are no 
longer needed, he is now employed in an 
assembly plant as a skilled worker at a 
wage of about $90 a month. Whether he 
earns a little more or a little less does 
not make much difference, for there are 
limits to what he can buy. He still owns 
a car, for instance, but he cannot operate 
it because he cannot buy gasoline, which 
is severely rationed. 

When his wife goes shopping, she must 
take ration cards for the whole family 
with her. In the space of one week she is 
allowed to buy one egg for each person (if 
she can find them), a little than a 
pound of meat for each member of the 
family, and even smaller amounts of butter, 
lard, margarine, sugar, cheese, and the 
current barley substitute for coffee. Such 
things as real coffee, oranges, tomatoes, and 
tropical fruits are virtually unobtainable. 
Bacon, butter, and eggs are difficult to find, 
and milk may be obtained only for chil- 
dren under 10 years of age and for expect- 
ant mothers. Fish is not rationed, but it is 
scarce; pastries are plentiful and popular. 
Generally, the German housewife must 
confine herself to bread (which is still good), 
potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, and rely 
on her ingenuity as a cook to provide 


useless 


less 





Eating in restaurants will not 
solve the problem, for ration cards must 
be punched there also. There are places, 
it is said, where one can find plenty of 
fine food at reasonable prices, but only 
foreigners and members of the Nazi bu- 
reaucracy are able to gain entrance to 
these restaurants. 


variety. 


The clothing problem is even more acute. 
Each member of the family is given a card 
containing 100 points. Each time he or 
she buys an article of clothing, so many 
points are punched—60 points for a man’s 
suit (whether it costs $20 or $40 makes no 
difference), eight points for a pair of socks, 
and so on. When all points are punched, 
no more clothing can be bought until next 
year. Since most of the clothing sold is 
made from inferior substitute materials, 
the housewife is kept very busy mending 
and patching. This explains the shabby 
appearance of street crowds in the cities 
of Germany. 


In the Country 

In the country the normal flow of life 
has been less affected than in the cities. 
There are blackouts (except in East Prussia, 
Austria, and Bohemia), and there are food 
ration cards. But rationing does not func- 
tion nearly so smoothly as in Berlin, and 
at best it is difficult for the government 
to tell just how many eggs a certain hen 
lays, how much milk a specific cow gives, 
and whether a certain hog took sick and 
died, or whether he found his way into 
the peasant’s oven. The Nazis exercise a 
certain amount of control through the 
local Bauernfuehrer, or peasant leader, and 
through special peasant courts which de- 
prive inefficient or wasteful farmers of their 
land. Every inch of German farm land 
is being worked to capacity, and the larger 
farmers are aided by German girls sent out 
from the cities, by Czech labor, and by 
Polish prisoners, who are forced to labor 
at wages which never exceed $1.20 a week. 
The Poles who have been hired out to 
German farmers fare better than those who 
remain in Poland, however, for the average 
German farmer is a kindly person who 
does not share official Nazi hatreds, partic- 
ularly when he meets his “enemy” face to 
face. 

For a short period following the out- 
break of war, it seemed as though the lot 
of Jews living in Germany might improve 
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A GERMAN FAMILY LISTENS TO REPORTS GIVEN OUT BY THE GOVERNMENT OVER THE RADIO 


as national hatreds were shifted toward 
England. But since October 17, the govern- 
ment has been forcing Jews in certain 
parts of Germany to move on short notice, 
and under harrowing conditions, into its 
newly created Jewish reservation in the 
southeastern corner of German Poland. In 
this reservation, a desolate, freezing plain 
about 288 miles square, surrounded by 
barbed wire, they are left to shift for them- 
selves. The suffering has been intense, and 
many have died from exposure, pneumonia, 
or spotted typhus, which is now rampant. 
In this small area the German government 
intends eventually to move 1,940,000 Jews. 

As for the Poles themselves, they do not 
seem to be very much better off. 
Since foreigners and most Ger- 
mans are not allowed to enter the 
conquered areas, reliable informa- 
tion is difficult to get. Most news 
from Poland since the German 
occupation has come from official 
Nazi sources, or from the mouths 
of refugees who have managed to 
escape. Reports compiled by neu- 
tral observers in nearby capitals, 
such as Budapest and Bucharest, 
and the long report made by 
Polish Cardinal Hlonda, and made 
public by the Vatican, are sup- 
ported by the German govern- 
ment’s own admission that the 
lot of the conquered Poles is 
“hard.” 

Many of the Poles living in the western 
part of Poland, which has been annexed 
outright by Germany, have been forcibly 
removed from their properties and sent 
eastward into what is known as the Gouv- 
ernement General of the Occupied Terri- 
tories, a region centering upon Warsaw and 
stretching south to Slovakia. This region 
is occupied by German troops, and ruled by 
German administrators, but it is not in- 
cluded within German customs and cur- 
rency borders. Within the Gouvernement 
General, the Germans have taken over the 
instruments of production, and the large 
estates, formerly Polish-owned. 

The object of the German government in 
forcing Jews and Poles from western Po- 
land is to make room for some 400,000 
Germans who have been, are, or shortly 
will be returning to Germany from the 
Baltic states, Italy, Soviet Poland, and 
other countries where they have been liv- 
ing for many years. These colonists will 
occupy the houses and farms vacated by 
the Poles and Jews, and they are expected 
to extend Germany’s “racial frontiers” deep 
into the heart of Poland, Bohemia, and 
Moravia. 


“Leveling Down” 


Shifts of population on such a gigantic 
scale have been rare in history. But im- 
portant as they are, these mass migrations 
are but one phase of an even greater 
change within Germany. This change is 
now finding expression in a vast “leveling- 
down” process, in which the German people 
are being raised or reduced to a common 
economic level. Those who were formerly 
unemployed, are better off than before. 
Those who enjoyed private means, or 
managed small stores or business estab- 
lishments, have found themselves slipping 
back into the ranks of laborers. The mid- 
dle class and all vestiges of private wealth 
are slowly disappearing, and with them 


the old standards of conduct and morality. 
While the “leveling-down” process is not 
so extreme or violent as that of Russia, 
some observers believe that Hitler’s inter- 
national hookup with the Soviets is being 
extended to internal affairs, and that Ger- 
many is going communist. Whether this 
is true, probably not even Hitler can say 
now. Germany seems to be carried along 
from one step to another by the force of 
her own momentum. It is possible that 
this forward drive will lead her into a 
communist order, but whether Germans 
would ever adopt Soviet Communism is 
very doubtful. It is possible, however, 
that they might adopt something similar, 
with a highly distinctive German flavor. 

How do the German people feel about 
all this? This is a most difficult question 
to answer. Different people come away 
from Germany with entirely different im- 
pressions of the national morale. While 
some believe the army will shortly take 
matters into its own hands and oust the 
Nazis, others are just as firmly convinced 
that a vast majority of German people 
are solidly behind Hitler. A consensus of 
all opinion might produce a result some- 
what as follows: The average German 
approved the attack on Poland, once he 
saw how well it was going, and takes pride 
in his army’s striking accomplishments, 
but he does not approve of the harsh 
methods now employed against the de- 
feated Poles. A great many army officers 
feel likewise. The average German did 
not approve of the attack on the Czechs, 
last year, nor of the anti-Jewish pogroms, 
of which—as a German—he felt ashamed. 





DEVER FROM BLACK STAR 


A GERMAN HOUSEWIFE RECEIVES HER FOOD CARD 


He grumbles a great deal (much more than 
foreigners might think)—and if he were 
once a member of the middle class, he 
bitterly resents the “leveling-down’” proc- 
ess, the shortage of food and coal, the 
shoddy clothes, and the long working day, 
which now sometimes extends to as much 
as 16 hours, although the average is 10. 
To quote Otto Tolischus in the New York 
Times Magazine: 


Despite all the strain and stress .. . all the 
uncertainties and grumbling, life and its three 
meals daily continue somehow and with less 
friction than might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. For above all the troubles still 
shines the hope of an early peace. The slogan 
that the regime has given out for wartime is 
“Tt is better to live safely than to live well.” 
The test of German morale will be undergone 
when that hope fades and when that slogan 
is no longer true. 


Questions and References 


1. Why is the German government not 
anxious to increase the purchasing power of 
the German people at this time? 

2. What is meant by the “Gouvernement 
General” in relation to Poland? 

3. What is the Jewish reservation in Po- 
land? 

4. What is meant by the “leveling-down” 
process ? 

REFERENCES: (a) 
O. D. Tolischus. Reader’s Digest, February 
1940, pp. 61-64. (b) Monarchy and the 
German Army, by R. Strausz-Hupe. Current 
History, February 1940, pp. 27-29. (c) Ger- 
many and a Prolonged War, by F. Sternberg. 
American Mercury, November 1939. 


Inside Germany, by 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Bauernfuehrer 
(bowrn’fu-rer—ow as in how), Heinrich Al- 
fred Hermann Walther von_ Brauchitsch 
(hine’rick ahl’fred hair’mahn vahl'tair fon’ 
brow’kitch—ow as in how), Juan de Ber- 
mudez (hwahn’ day’ bair-moo’daiz), Alfredo 
Baldomir (ahl-fray’doe bahl’doe-meer), 


Chiang Kai-shek (jee’ong ki’-shek’), Dalai 
Lama (dah-li’ lah’mah—i as in ice), Hu 
Ching-hsin (hoo’ ching’-shin’), Lhasa (lah’- 


sah), Peiping (bay’ping’), Reichswehr (riks’ 
vair—i as in ice), von Seeckt (fon’ saykt’), 
Tientsin (tin’tsin), Viipuri (vee’poo-ree). 
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GOVERNMENT CAMP FOR MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 
The Farm Security Administration has made some efforts to relieve conditions among migratory workers who have 


become a great problem in California and other western states. 


At this government camp, workers receive shelter 


for 10 cents a day. 








DOMESTIC 


Business Wauers 

Business has lost some of the ground which 
it gained after the substantial improvements 
of last fall and early winter. But despite the 
fact that department store sales and steel mill 
production—two reliable barometers of condi- 
tions—have fallen off some, observers feel 
that the decline is only temporary. They point 
to the fact that 360,000 automobiles and 
trucks were sold in February—about 20,000 
more than the dealers had expected to sell. 
And the cotton mills have more spindles in 
operation than at any time in recent years. 

So it appears that the slump in other in- 
dustries may be, as some economists predict, 
only temporary. Members of both political 
parties, of course, are quick to observe all 
these changes in business conditions. If there 
should be a continued slump, the Republicans 
would probably criticize the Democratic ad- 
ministration for failing to prevent a recession. 
But steady improvements will give the Demo- 
crats an opportunity to credit their leadership 
for taking steps which resulted in better bus- 
iness conditions, 


Labor Scene 


Senator Wagner of New York believes that 
many industrial strikes might be prevented if 
both the workers and the employers would get 
together and talk over their difficulties with 
the aid of an outside mediator. He speaks 
with authority about labor problems, because 
he sponsored the law which created the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. But the NLRB, 
he says, is concerned only with protecting the 
workers’ right to bargain collectively. 

Once that right has been established, and the 























TEN YEARS 


Chief Justice Hughes celebrated his tenth anniversary as 
head of Supreme Court, ao few days ago. 


workers have chosen their union through an 
NLRB election, there is no assurance that 
strikes will not occur. There may still be 
serious differences of opinion between workers 
and employers over wages and hours, working 
conditions, and other problems. 

Consequently, Senator Wagner has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress for the creation of 
a United States Mediation Board in the De- 
partment of Labor. Either party in a labor 
dispute could request the board’s services, 
or the board would offer to help settle an 
argument if a threatened strike might disrupt 
interstate commerce. In any case, the three 
board members would do their best to arrange 
a satisfactory agreement of the dispute. 


However, if their advice were not accepted, 
no one would be punished; the board would 
have no power to compel the employer and 
the workers to agree. In such a case, the board 
might persuade the parties to submit their 
controversy to an impartial arbitrator who 
would be acceptable to both. 

While studying the senator’s suggestion, em- 
ployers and workers heard that the special 
House committee which has been investigating 
the NLRB has spent its first appropriation of 
$50,000. The committee was voted another 
$50,000 and will leave the capital to hold 
some hearings in several of the nation’s in- 
dustrial cities, 


Trade Agreements 


There was less excitement in the House of 
Representatives than observers had expected 
when the trade-agreement issue came to a 
vote a few days ago. After a number of un- 
successful attempts to amend the measure, 
the House finally voted—216 to 168—to renew 
the law under which the pacts are made. 
The present law expires this summer. 

Secretary Hull’s program must now be ex- 
amined by the Senate. As in the House, hear- 
ings will be held for witnesses—both sup- 
porters and opponents of the pacts—who will 
offer their opinions of the effects of the agree- 
ments upon American commerce. If the Senate 
follows the example of the House, the law 
which permits the pacts will be extended for 
three years. If, however, the law is blocked, 
the agreements which now exist will lapse, one 
by one, and the State Department will have no 
authority to renew them. 


New York Fair 

Although 26,000,000 people filed through 
the gates of the New York World’s Fair last 
year, its officials were disappointed. They had 
hoped to attract millions more—heavy debts 
still faced them when the fair’s exhibits 
were closed in the fall. 

With little more than three months until 
the show opens for its 1940—and final— 
season, the managers are whipping new plans 
into shape for what they hope will be a better 
year. They are building a 7,000-seat theater 
for a new musical extravaganza, “American 
Jubilee,” which will portray scores of the 
nation’s historical characters, beginning with 
George Washington. And they are trying to 
interest a number of countries in exhibiting 
at the fair in the place of the nations which 


The Week at 


What the People of the World 


have withdrawn. Russia, Albania, Argentina, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands will not return 
this year. 


Louisiana Votes 


Louisiana voters marched to the polls re- 
cently and delivered a final blow to tha 
political machine which the late Huey Long 
had so carefully built. With Huey’s brother 
Earl in the governor’s mansion since last 
summer, the organization was trying des- 
perately to overcome the ill effects of dis- 
closures that there was widespread corruption 
in its ranks. They recognized an omen of 
defeat in the Democratic primaries the first 
of the year. If things had gone true to form, 
Earl Long would have won the nomination 
as governor handily, and been returned to 
office, because the Republican ticket has little 
hope in Louisiana. 

But Earl Long failed to win a clear majority, 
and faced a runoff with the next highest man, 
Sam Houston Jones, last month. Desperate, 
he called a special session of the legislature, 
which revised some of the machine’s more 
objectionable laws, and passed a measure to 
provide free lunches for school children. 

When the runoff votes were tallied, Jones 
was declared the victor. He promised to re- 
tain the free lunches, and to drive out “graft 
and corruption,” restoring “honesty and 
decency to government in Louisiana,” 


New Ain Sewice 


Plans are under way to extend 
service in the United States to many 


air-mail 
smaller 

















THE AMERICAN WAR OF NERVES 
FITZPATRICK IN ST, LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


cities and towns which are not on plane routes 
at the present. A letter mailed in one of 
these towns can be sent by air, of course, but 
it must be taken by truck or train to the 
nearest air-line city. In many cases, so little 
time is saved that the letter might just as 
well have gone the entire way by train. 

Several companies have been experimenting 
with a nonstop pickup service for these 
smaller towns. Without landing, the plane 
flies low over the field, and the mail—packed 
in a special container to prevent damage— 
slides to the ground on a cable from the 
plane. Then the pilot lowers a grappling hook 
which snatches up the outgoing mail-container 
from a horizontal line stretched between two 
poles on the ground. 

One company, which is already doing this 
work, is asking the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity for permission to extend its services on 
six routes through Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Delaware. If the request is granted, the 
company will bring regular air-mail service 
to a total of 125 cities and towns. 


Third Term Again 

There is a wide difference of opinion among 
the nation’s voters about President Roosevelt’s 
plans for the future. The Gallup poll finds 
that 52 per cent of the people believe that 





he will run for a third term; 48 per cent 
that he will not. Last November, 57 per ceny 
were inclined to believe that he would Tun, 
and only 43 per cent felt that he would not 

If the President does run, 60 per cent of 
the voters believe that he will be re-elected 
while 40 per cent say that he will be defeateg 
Only 56 per cent of the people agreed las 
November that he would win if he runs; 44 
per cent felt at that time that he would lose 

These opinions, of course, do not necessarily § 
reflect the personal preferences of the voters 
Some who think he would win might not vote 
for him, and a number of those who belieye 
that he would lose might favor his re-election, 
However, their sentiments reveal what the 
country is thinking about the possibilities of 
a third term. 

Meanwhile, a number of the staunchest New 
Dealers were elated when the President failed 
to withdraw his name from the Illinois presi. 
dential primary election. As the dead line 
passed for this action, they interpreted his 
silence as a.“go signal” for their plans to 
draft him for a third term. Other observers 
rejected this conclusion. They pointed out 
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EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART 
HERBLOCK IN CAIRO (ILL.) EVENING CITIZEN & BULLETIN 


that if the President had asked the Illinois 
leaders to withdraw his name from the pri- 
mary, the request would have been interpreted 
as a final clue that the President would not 
run. By remaining silent, they added, he 
is free to make his decision either way. 


Hiding Youth 


In answer to the problems of youth, the 
government now spends about 400 million 
dollars a year. At a cost of about 300 million, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps takes care 
of 300,000 young men between the ages of 
17 and 25. The corps’ members, sons of 
families who are on relief, are housed in 
special camps, and employed to reclaim forest 
lands, to work on soil conservation projects, 
to build thousands of miles of trails and 
roads, and to carry out improvements in the 
national parks. Each boy is paid $30 a month 
—$5 for himself and $25 for his family. 

Most of the boys spend a part of each day 
studying school assignments under camp di- 
rection, and they are given some vocational 
training. Recreation, outdoor work, and 
plenty of food build up many of them who 
came to the camp undernourished. Since its 
creation, the CCC has assisted between two 
and three million boys. 

The National Youth Administration, at an 
annual cost of about $100,000,000, is helping 
nearly 773,000 persons this year. About 500,- 
000 of them are either in high school or college 
—the rest, 273,000, are out of school. High 
school students receive between $3 and $6 4 
month for doing tasks which would not or- 
dinarily be given to regular workmen. The 
pay for college students, who hold similar 
jobs, is between $10 and $20 a month. Voca- 
tional training and a limited amount of work 
are provided for the out-of-school youth. 
NYA help is given to eligible young people 
who are between 16 and 24 years old. 
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FOREIGN 


With the exception of the region around the 
Finnish key city of Viipuri, where Soviet 
troops continued to push ahead in spite of the 
desperate resistance put up by the tired, out- 
numbered Finns, most of Europe seemed oc- 

















CHOOSING SIDES 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


cupied with words and speculations, last week. 
While Prime Minister Chamberlain and Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler castigated each other in un- 
usually bitter terms, on the same day, many 
wondered whether the British government 
would take the advice of its ousted war 
minister, Leslie Hore-Belisha, and declare war 
on Russia. Reports that Britain had dis- 
patched naval squadrons, and even troop- 
ships, to the arctic coast of Finland and Rus- 
sia indicated that this might be so, but they 
have not yet been confirmed, and even if true, 
they might only indicate an extension of the 
British blockade against Germany. When 
Turkey suddenly cut off all communication 
with the outside world, it seemed for a time as 
though war might break out between the 
Turks and Russians at any moment. But 
subsequently, both Russia and Turkey with- 
drew their border forces to avoid incidents, 
and although border tension still exists, neither 
side seems anxious to start hostilities. 


Countertlachade 


Between the outbreak of the European war 
and last Sunday, February 25, 384 merchant 
ships, totaling 1,336,480 tons, were destroyed 
by submarines, mines, surface raiders, air at- 
tacks, or other instruments of war. For the 
most part these losses were the result of the 
German counterblockade of the British Isles 
and France. Losing only 29 merchant vessels 
themselves, the Germans destroyed 171 Brit- 
ish, 17 French, and 167 neutral merchant 


ships, or an average of 7,637 tons each day. 
These figures do not seem large when com- 

pared to the results of the German subma- 

tine campaign of 1917 which destroyed a 





The wor is rendering the position of the Scandinavian nations increasingly uncomfortable. The little Swedish town of Kitkiojarvi (above) was recently bombed—by accident or 
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daily average of 21,308 tons of Allied and 
neutral shipping. Nor do they seem large 
when one considers that there are nearly 
30,000 ships in the world, totaling close to 
69,000,000 tons. Of this huge total, the 
British alone own 11,500,000 tons directly, 
and control more indirectly. 

But it cannot be denied that the German 
raids against Allied and neutral shipping are 
having a serious effect on Britain. Every 
time a ship goes down, its valuable cargo 
goes down with it, and the British insurance 
companies, which insure most of the world’s 
shipping (even German shipping in normal 
times), must bear the loss, or a good part of it. 
During peacetime, some 900 ships enter or 
clear British ports each day, carrying the 
goods that Britain must buy or sell to sur- 
vive as a world power. It is of vital im- 
portance to the British that this vast move- 
ment of sea-borne commerce should continue 
at all times without any interruption. But 
even by using naval convoys for merchant 
fleets, the British have not been able to pre- 
vent German inroads entirely, and as a result, 
meat is nearly as scarce in Britain today as in 
Germany, and other foods are becoming diffi- 
cult to obtain. What worries the British now 
is the prospect of mass German air raids on 
British harbors. A large-scale destruction of 
docks, wharves, and other port facilities would 
strike a hard, telling blow at Britain which 
might turn out to be far more serious than 
raids on individual ships. 


China in Tibet 

Guided only by faint light from a cloudy 
moon and from flickering torches carried by 
yellow-robed Buddhist monks, a solemn pro- 
cession recently wound up the steep hillside 
leading to the towering golden-roofed palace 
which dominates Lhasa, the capital city of 
Tibet. Just an hour before dawn, a five- 
year-old boy entered the main hall of the pal- 
ace to the weird rumbling sound of Tibetan 
trumpets. Since his birth coincided exactly 
with the death of the former supreme ruler of 
Tibet, this boy was selected by the Buddhist 
monks as the re-born—or reincarnated—Dalai 
Lama, and thus he mounted the throne to be- 
come Tibet’s fourteenth Dalai Lama. 

Those few foreigners who were present at 
the ceremony were very interested to note that 
a representative of the Chinese government, 
General Hu Ching-hsin, occupied a seat di- 
rectly beside the new Dalai Lama. This was 
of interest because, although Tibet has been 
a province of China for centuries, during re- 
cent years Chinese influence in Lhasa has 
been very slight, having given way to British 
influence. It is known, however, that during 
the last few months the Chinese government 
has been making every effort to restore 
China’s old sovereign position in Lhasa. The 
fact that a representative of Chiang Kai-shek 
has taken a place of symbolic equality at the 
side of the Dalai Lama has convinced some 
observers that Chiang has been at least partly 
successful. 


Gamine in North China 
Once again long lines of thin people with 
staring eyes are wandering aimlessly over the 
frozen hills of North China in search of food. 
Many village food stocks have been depleted 


SWEDISH FRONTIER TOWN BOMBED BY RUSSIA 


intention—by Soviet planes. 





CITY IN DANGER 


Viipuri, second city in Finland, has seen the Russian invasion reach its gates. 


The Soviets hope to make the cap- 


ture of this city their first important victory in Finland. 


entirely, and the famished peasants are turn- 
ing te dry grass and to bark. In Tientsin 
and Peiping, the two chief cities of North 
China, there have been food riots. The hos- 
pitals are jammed with people who have col- 
lapsed from malnutrition. Food is being ra- 
tioned even in the international concessions. 
Flour costs from four to five times more than 
it did a year ago; fish is scarce, meat is very 
difficult to buy at any price, and even rice is 
becoming expensive. 

There are several reasons why this famine 
has come. The destruction caused by the 
Sino-Japanese war is one. The levees hold- 
ing the river within its banks, for example, 
went so long unrepaired that the waters 
burst through last summer, and again last 
fall, destroying many crops. For another, 
this region is now controlled by the Japanese, 
and Chinese guerrilla armies will not permit 
food to enter the Japanese areas under any 
circumstances if they can prevent it. The 
Japanese have announced that they are send- 
ing shipments of food from Japan, but neu- 
tral observers doubt this, since Japan is short 
on rice and fish and has nothing to spare. 


Purple Land 

On the Atlantic coast of South America, 
just beyond the southern tip of Brazil, lies 
a region of rolling, grassy plains, flanked by 
long ridges, and so tinted with color that the 
Indians once called it Uruguay, or “purple 
land.” The climate of the region is healthful, 
dry, and fairly cool, and the two million people 
of Uruguay, by Latin American standards, are 
well educated, and economically well off. They 
are almost entirely of European descent (most 
of them Spanish) and live by raising sheep, 
some cattle, corn, wheat, linseed, tobacco, and 
olives, much of which they sell in Europe. 

For some years the Republic of Uruguay 
has been noted for its liberal social laws. 
Many of these were incorporated in the con- 
stitution of 1933, which ensures collective 
bargaining, low-cost housing, accident insur- 
ance, free medical care for the poor, child 
welfare, and maximum-working-hour legisla- 
tion. 

Recently there have been indications that 
this constitution may be abolished or modi- 
fied. As a result of trouble with Congress 
in trying to push through school, pension, and 
national defense legislation, the president of 
Uruguay, General Alfredo Baldomir, has de- 
manded the right to remove “blind spots” in 


ACME 


the constitution which, he says, permit a 
“careless, misguided, and unenlightened”’ Con- 
gress to wreck necessary legislative proposals 
of the administration at critical times. Some 
believe he intends to establish a dictatorship. 


Bermuda 


More than 400 years ago a Spanish ex- 
plorer, Juan de Bermudez, came upon that 
group of 360 small islands lying some 600 
miles east of Cape Hatteras which are today 
known, by a variation on his name, as Ber- 
muda. Some 31,000 people today live upon 
20 of these islands. Having established their 
parliament as far back as 1620, they are 
proud of being the oldest self-governing colony 
in the British Empire. They are fond of 


leading leisurely lives, raising enough cattle 
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to supply their own milk, and enough onions, 
celery, carrots, cabbages, and tomatoes for 
export to Canada and the United States. 

The mild climate always to be found on 
these islands and the easy manner of living 
on them have combined to make Bermuda a 
very popular tourist resort. So important has 
the tourist trade become, in fact, that during 
the last few years it has provided the islands 
with nearly 80 per cent of their total revenues. 
In 1938, a normal year, 82,000 people visited 
Bermuda, of whom 52,000 were Americans. 

When war broke out in Europe last Sep- 
tember, Bermuda’s tourist trade suffered at 
once, since Bermuda, being an English colony, 
was engaged in war as much as any part of 
the Empire. During the last few months, 
however, it has seemed as though the Ber- 
muda trade might be revived. Although there 
is a British naval base on the islands, the 
war has not yet broken the peace of the 
islands, beyond bringing a repeal of the law 
prohibiting the use of automobiles. The recent 
decision of Pan American Airways to elimi- 
nate the Bermuda stop for its clippers in 
crossing the Atlantic (a decision apparently 
caused by British seizures of American mail 
during the clippers’ stops on the islands) will 
probably not greatly affect the islands’ tour- 
ist trade. 
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Political Parties in 


OLITICS is again occupying the center 

of the national stage as preparations are 
under way for the presidential election next 
fall. Both parties have chosen the city 
and fixed the date for their national con- 
vention. Possible candidates are being 
scrutinized as preparations are made for 
the state primaries. More and more at- 
tention is being given to the issues which 
are likely to figure in the fall campaign. 
And the biggest question of all is whether 
President Roosevelt 
will run for a third 
term. 

The quadrennial 
struggle of the two 
major political par- 
ties can best be 
understood if it is 
fitted into the broad 
historical background 
of which it will form 





a part. Although po- 
DAVID S. MUZZEY litical parties have 
come and gone 


throughout our history, there is a fairly 
consistent pattern of a two-party system. 
George Washington himself was opposed 
to the factionalism which political parties 
would engender; nevertheless, the lines for 
two parties were already forming in his 
time. The political and economic philosophy 
of Hamilton became the credo of the Fed- 
eralist party, and the philosophy of Jef- 
ferson formed the basis upon which the 
Republican party of that day (not to be 
confused with the present party of the 
same name) was established. By the time 
Washington left office, the two-party sys- 
tem was fairly well entrenched. 


Federalists and Jeffersonians 


The cleavage between the Federalists 
and the Jeffersonian Republicans was basic. 
The former represented the business and 
financial interests of the day; they were 
the conservatives. They believed in a 
strong central government. They favored 
the national bank, the tariff, and other 
policies which would promote a flourishing 
American industrial development. The Re- 
publican party, on the other hand, repre- 
sented the interests of the farmers, small 
shopkeepers, and the workers. The Re- 
publicans were opposed to a strong cen- 
tral government and objected to most of 
the policies advocated by the Hamilto- 
nians. 

The election of 1800 dealt a blow to 
the Federalists from which they never re- 
covered. Through the administrations of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, there 
was, for all practical purposes, but a 
single party. But even during those years, 
there were elements within that party 
which carried forward the Hamiltonian 
tradition and opposed the policies of the 
party leadership. In 1824, these dissident 
elements broke away from the party and 


the United States 


rallied behind John Quincy Adams, who 
represented essentially the old Federalist 
tradition. Led by Adams and Henry Clay, 
this faction later broke away from the 
Jeffersonian party and formed the Na- 
tional Republican party. 

As such, the National Republican party 
was short-lived. Andrew Jackson was swept 
into the White House in 1828 and again 
in 1832 (the party’s name by this time 
having been changed to the Democratic, 
which it has kept to the present day). 
During his two administrations, bitter op- 
position had developed to him and his 
policies and in 1834 had formed a coalition 
against him under the name of “Whigs.” 
The Whigs were the conservative party of 
the day, who resented the mob appeals 
that were made by the Jacksonians. 

The record of the Whigs was far from 
brilliant. They carried forward the Fed- 
eralist tradition but were unable to win 
popular support. When they did win elec- 
tions, it was as a result of using the Demo- 
crats’ technique of appealing to the masses 
and assuring the voters that they truly 
represented the interests of the people. 


Present Parties 

The Whig party went to pieces on the 
slavery issue and was supplanted by the 
present-day Republican party, founded in 
1854, which won its first election in 1860, 
when Abraham Lincoln was chosen presi- 
dent. The success of the new party was 
due to several factors. In the first place, 
the Democratic party was split and thus 
weakened as a result of the slavery issue. 
The Republican party rounded up the anti- 
slavery vote, the business vote by advo- 
cating a tariff, internal improvements, and 
a Pacific railroad, the farm vote by favor- 
ing free homesteads. The new party was 
in the saddle, not to be unhorsed until 
1884, when Cleveland became the first 
Democratic president after the Civil War. 

From the beginning, the two-party sys- 
tem has dominated American politics. It 
is not accurate to speak of one as the 
conservative party and the other as the 
liberal or radical, although at times such 
has been the case. During recent history, 
especially, both parties have had liberal 
and conservative wings, with one faction 
gaining control at times and the other in 
the ascendancy at other times. The Demo- 
cratic party of Cleveland’s time was domi- 
nated by the conservatives, just as the 
progressives or radicals gained control 
when William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt were 
the standard bearers. Under Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Republican party was con- 
trolled by the liberal wing, just as it was 
controlled by the conservative wing under 
the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover admin- 
istrations. At the coming conventions of 
both parties, the historic struggle for dom- 
ination will be repeated. 
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EW YORK CITY’S District Attorney 

Thomas E. Dewey continues to main- 
tain a commanding lead in the Republican 
presidential race, according to the latest 
polls of public opinion. Among the Re- 
publicans who were interviewed recently 
by the Gallup poll, 56 per cent said that 
he was their choice—a slight drop from 
the 60 per cent who named him in January. 
When the Republican convention meets on 
June 24, Dewey can hardly fail to be one 
of the party’s favorites. 


Both Democrats and Republicans are 
amazed by the young lawyer’s unusual 
career. Born 38 years ago in Owosso, 


Michigan, he had an opportunity to learn 
the newspaper business from his father, 
who was an editor. But although he earned 
part of his college expenses at the state uni- 
versity as a reporter, young Dewey showed 
more promise as a singer. He has a fine 
baritone voice that won him a scholarship 
in music. Within a year, however, he 
left the fine arts school to study law at 
Columbia University. 

Soon after graduating, he became an as- 
sistant to the district attorney in New 
York. Ever since then he has been fight- 
ing racketeers. Governor Lehman ap- 
pointed him to tackle a number of diffi- 
cult cases, and it was as a special prosecutor 
that Dewey won his national prominence. 
New York City rewarded him by electing 
him district attorney for the city. 

By 1938, he was such a_ well-known 
figure that the Republicans nominated him 
to run against Herbert Lehman for the 
governorship. Governor Lehman won the 
election, but the margin of victory was so 
close that the Republicans, who had been 
pessimistic about Dewey’s chances, were 
elated. The popular movement which al- 
ready existed in favor of his presidential 
ambitions was quickly whipped into an 
active organization. 

Dividing his time between his New 
York duties and his nation-wide campaign, 
Dewey is a hard, conscientious worker. 
For recreation, he likes to sail a boat, play 
tennis and squash, and attend plays and 
concerts. There is little opportunity now, 
however, for him to spend week ends with 
his wife and two sons on their farm about 
100 miles from the city. 

Dewey’s chief drawbacks, according to 
his critics, are his youth and his lack of 
experience in national and international af- 
fairs. He is endeavoring to overcome these 
charges by presenting well-prepared dis- 
cussions of current problems for his speak- 
ing tours. His campaign headquarters are 
also careful to emphasize his executive ex- 
perience. Some observers feel that Dewey 
will come out of the convention with the 
vice-presidential nomination. Whether he 
wins either of the places on the ticket, he 
is giving his Republican adversaries a stiff 
battle, and promises to enter the conven- 
tion with an important following. 

Dewey's assets include an excellent radio 
voice and a pleasing personality. He is 
criticized for vagueness in his speeches, but 
his supporters assert that Dewey cannot 
give a complete “blueprint” in a single 
address. They say that each of his speeches 
reveals a different phase of his philosophy 
that government should encourage, rather 
than hamper, the expansion of industry. 
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LTHOUGH it is rather colorless, the 
life story of Colonel General Hein- 
rich Alfred Hermann Walther von Brau- 
chitsch, the commander-in-chief of the 
German armies, is worthy of attention, for 
in many respects it is the life story of 
nearly all the high-ranking officers of the 
Reichswehr, as the German army is called. 
It is typical, for example, that von 
Brauchitsch comes of an aristocratic fam- 
ily which proudly traces its lineage back 
to the year 1259. Born in Berlin, in 1881, 
he was the fifth son of a Silesian cavalry 
general. He attended one of the best Ger- 
man junior colleges, and entered the army 
as a lieutenant at the age of 19. When 
the World War came, von Brauchitsch was 
serving as an artillery captain. But even 
in such a huge conflict, his life went on 
normally, without hurry, color, or ad- 
venture. Like the thousands of officers 
around him, von Brauchitsch was one cog 
in a great gray machine, quiet, efficient, 
and obedient. Stationed at army head- 
quarters all through the war years, he 
worked at a desk, tracing neat figures, arcs, 
and tangents on paper, and working out 
abstract problems in artillery fire. 

With the end of the war the defeated 
German army was disbanded, and von 
Brauchitsch found himself out of a job. 
When his friend, General von Seeckt, set 
to work to rebuild a smaller Reichswehr 
along the lines dictated by the Versailles 
Treaty, von Brauchitsch was fortunate 
enough to be recalled. From then on his 
life was one of shifts from one office and 
sector to another. Each new position gave 
him added experience, and each found him 
a little higher up the ladder. 

Like most German officers, he was a 
staunch monarchist, but when he became 
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convinced that Hitler was going to become 
a power in Germany, and really intended 
to restore tle old glories of the Reichswehr, 
von Brauchitsch broke the tradition which 
requires Reichswehr officers to keep out 
of politics, and quietly supported the 
Nazis. Hitler rewarded him with a key 
position, and when von Brauchitsch sup- 
ported Hitler against his fellow officers in 
planning the occupation of the Rhineland, 
in 1936, and of Austria, in 1938, Hitler felt 
his confidence in this general justified, for 
he later appointed him to the position von 
Brauchitsch now holds, the commander of 
all German land forces. 

Dressed in his field-gray uniform and tall 
officer’s cap, von Brauchitsch towers about 
seven feet, and gives every impression 
of being a competent, efficient officer. The 
grim appearance of his long face and gray 
eyes is often broken by a smile, for unlike 
many of his fellows, von Brauchitsch has 
a sense of humor. Some people thought he 
might face social troubles a year ago 
when he divorced his wealthy wife and 
married the attractive daughter of a judge, 
but nothing happened. Distinguished for 
his caution and skill at long-range plan- 
ning, von Brauchitsch emerged from his 
first test—the Polish campaign—a hero. 
The conquest of Poland in 19 days has set 
him up as one of the world’s most brilliant 
strategists, 
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The Foreign Service 


HE life of the diplomat sounds very 

exciting, yet there should be no mis- 
understanding about it, for the Foreign 
Service is not all making treaties, attending 
diplomatic functions, or dodging bombs in 
Europe or China. The average Foreign 
Service officer works hard—sometimes from 
10 to 17 hours a day—performing many 
routine jobs such as checking prospective 
immigrants going to the United States, writ- 
ing detailed commercial reports, or han- 
dling disputes between captains of Ameri- 
can ships and their crews. The Service is 
just what its name implies—service to the 
United States, its business and interests 
abroad. 

What qualities must the good Foreign 
Service officer have? Education, so that 
he may talk on an equal footing with all 
types of people and understand them in 
spite of differences in language, religion, 
custom, or dress; loyalty and the spirit of 
cooperation; a love for traveling; the 
ability to make quick adjustments, to think 
fast in times of crises, and to live abroad 
under all sorts of conditions; and what 
Hugh Wilson, our former ambassador to 
Germany, calls “the quality of making 
men like you and trust you, that elusive 
quality which for want of a better word 
we call tact.” If one has these qualifica- 
tions, he is temperamentally suited to the 
Service. 

Each September, the State Department 
gives a written examination lasting three 
and a half days for entrance into the 
Foreign Service. The candidate must be 
over 21 and under 35 years of age. No 
college education is required, but 75 per 
cent of the people taking the examination 
are college graduates, and an additional 
19 per cent attended college. Besides four 
general knowledge tests which include read- 
ing, geography, and English composition, 
there are special examinations in interna- 
tional, commercial, and maritime law; eco- 
nomics; history (American, modern Eu- 
ropean, Far Eastern, Latin American); and 
a language (French, Spanish, or German). 
A passing grade of 70 qualifies the candi- 
date to take an oral examination before a 
board at the State Department to test his 
suitability to the Service. If the board 
requests him to take the physical examina- 
tion, this means that he has been taken into 
the Service with a combined grade on the 
written and oral of at least 80. During 
1939, out of 512 people who took the 
“writs,” 101 passed, but of this number 
only 29 were finally selected by the board 
after the “orals.” 

New men chosen are put on an eligible 
list for appointment to one of the 30 or 
40 vacancies each year. Soon, they are 
sent out to some nearby post in Canada, 
Mexico, Latin America, or western Europe 
where they spend a trial year learning vice- 
consular duties. Then, they return to 
Washington to attend the Foreign Service 
Training School for five months, at the 
end of which period they are sent out 
again as full-fledged secretaries or vice- 


consuls. They have little choice about the 
post to which they will be sent. 

There are 10 grades of promotion with 
salaries ranging from $2,500 to $10,000 a 
year, minus a five per cent reduction for a 
retirement fund. Although the salary 
seems generous, officers actually find it diffi- 
cult to meet their many social obligations. 
Another complaint is that few career men 
attain big posts. Yet during a recent year, 
of 16 ambassadors, 8 were career men, and 
of 37 ministers, 17 had come up through 
the Service. The ablest officer reaches the 
top within 22 years; the average, from 
25 to 30 years. In 1924, the Consular and 
Diplomatic Service were combined, and 
just recently all commercial and agricul- 
tural attachés were placed under the State 
Department—a total of 842 men. Today, 
the United States maintains 58 embassies 
and legations and 231  vice-consulates 
abroad. 

Anyone interested in entering the Service 
should study the subjects required for the 
written examination. Most colleges offer 
such courses. In addition, a broad general 
education is essential. The chances are 
nine out of 10 against getting in, but the 
training is excellent for a career with an 
American business firm abroad. 














Third Prize Essay Contest Winner 











Following our printing of the first and 
second prize-winning essays in the contest 
conducted by “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air,’ we have had a number of requests 
to print the third prize winner. We are this 
week printing the essay of the third prize 
winner, Nobuyuki Nakasone, 17-year-old stu- 
dent of the Lahainaluna High School, Lahaina, 
Maui, Hawaii. The subject is “What Does 
American Democracy Mean to Me?” 


N ideal of social life under the control 

of the entire people for their own 
welfare—this is my conception of democ- 
racy. I believe that it is the kind of 
government under which we have the right 
to speak, do, write, and think as we please, 
so long as we do not hurt our neighbors. 
Understanding it as such, I now devote my 
time to answering the question: What does 
American democracy mean to me? 

To me our democracy means the Amer- 
ican way of life. After analyzing the Amer- 
ican way, I find it embodies these prin- 
ciples: 

It is the free way of life. The individual 
is allowed to live in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience. He is free 
to aspire, to protest, to criticize, and to 
follow any vision in his heart or mind which 
leaves his neighbor equally free. In Amer- 
ica a person may talk his way to the truth 
of things, realizing that although the gov- 
ernmental organization is the agency for 
the general welfare, it leaves full leeway 
for the talented person to attain the highest 
development of his talents commensurate 
with neighborly, social conduct. He is 
assured this free spirit by the Bill of Rights. 

The American way permits living by the 
rule of reason. It enables men to put into 
application mankind’s most important her- 
itage—intelligence. This aspect promotes 
fair government as contrasted with the 
oppression and suppression characteristic 
of autocratic governments. 


It is the friendly way of life. It takes 
into consideration the rights and opinions 
of minorities, the underprivileged, and the 
least favored. It places restrictions upon 
the selfishness of the mass and class, so 
that they do not trample on the privileges 
of others. An individual at the very bot- 
tom of the scale can climb to the top— 
for success is judged in terms of growth 
and happiness. 

It is the peaceful and cooperative way 
of life. It emphasizes service for the com- 
mon good. Discrepancies are settled 














Do You Keen Up With the News? 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. The press of what country announced 
that attack upon the Balkans would bring that 
country into the European war? 

2. The recent Supreme Court decision de- 
livered by Justice Hugo L. Black involved 
the (a) 13th (b) 20th (c) 14th (d) 15th 
amendment. It upheld the constitutional 
rights of Negroes. True or false? 

3. Twenty-two years ago, the Finns re- 
ceived military aid from (a) Denmark (b) 
England (c) Japan (d) Germany. They 
were fighting against Soviet Reds for their 
independence. True or false? 

4. What famous German industrialist, now 
in Switzerland, was recently deprived of his 
citizenship ? 

5. President Roosevelt is the (a) 31st (b) 
32nd (c) 29th (d) 33rd president of the 
United States. 

6. Lake Ladoga, where the Russians and 
Finns are fighting, is Europe’s largest lake. 
True or false? 

7. What country announced that it had a 
right to sink vessels en route to any enemy 
port? 

8. In what territorial waters did the Brit- 
ish navy rescue prisoners from the German 
ship, Altmark ? 

9. What is the name of a new artificial silk 
which Dupont is going to put on the market? 
It will affect our imports from what country? 

10. What new book by Frederick Lewis Al- 
len deals with the thirties? 


11. Doctors have recently found a cure for 
one form of blindness, keratitis, through a 
vitamin B diet. True or false? 

12. What Caribbean country is planning to 
adopt a new constitution? 

13. The president of Finland is (a) Shukru 
Saracoglu (b) Kyosti Kallio (c) Harvdun 
Koht (d) Viacheslav Molotov. 


14. James A. Farley chose (a) July 15 (b) 
June 15 (c) August 15 (d) August 29 as 
the date for the opening of the Democratic 
National Convention. 

15. Senator Wagner’s bill for the creation of 
a United States Mediation Board would sup- 
plement the work of (a) Interstate Commerce 
Commission (b) National Labor Relations 
Board (c) Social Security Board (d) Civil 
Service Commission. 

16. Will the successor to Lord Tweedsmuir, 
deceased governor general of Canada, be ap- 
pointed or elected? 

17. What state in a recent Democratic pri- 
mary election overthrew a once-powerful po- 
litical machine? 








18. Jose Felix Estigarribia is the dictator of 
what South American country? 


19. Dr. Robert Ley, head of the German 
Labor Front, published this appeal last week: 
“Workers of all lands, unite to smash the rule 
of English capitalism.” These words were in- 
spired by the Communist Manifesto, written 
in 1848 by (a) Lenin and Trotsky (b) Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi (c) Marx and Engels. 


20. According to a recent Gallup Poll, (a) 
Robert Taft (b) Arthur Vandenberg (c) 


Frank Gannett (d) Thomas E. Dewey is the 
leading Republican candidate for president. 


through enlightened discussions, elections, 
or through court procedures. The use of 
armed force is a means of last resort. 

The American way is the fair way of life. 
The democratic principle requires each 
person to recognize the equal rights of 
others. Here, individuals in determining 
the condition of their own lives, whether 
political, economic, religious, or social, are 
guided by the thought that their rights are 
everywhere limited by the equally valid 
rights of their neighbors; that their neigh- 
bors are always to be treated as human 
beings, as ends in themselves, never as 
mere instruments. 

Finally, it is the democratic way of life 
based on human brotherhood and the 
Golden Rule. In America attempts are 
made to bring the benefits of civilization 
to the common man, to give him a high 
standard of living, educational opportuni- 
ties, and protection for his health and 
safety. In a word, the American way 
epitomizes Christian philosophy. 

This is why democracy means so much to 
me. In Asia, I find that civilization is 
backward and static. In totalitarian Eu- 
rope, I find that the state is everything, 
the individual nothing; that his education 
is stereotyped, the individual being taught 
only that which serves the purpose of the 
state. He develops, discovers, and invents 
only that which the state shall dictate; that 
rather than talk his way to the truth of 
things, he talks himself into a trip to 
Siberia, into a concentration camp, or into 
incarceration. The whole atmosphere 
savors only of regimentation and _ strict 
suppression. Therefore, how can such sys- 
tems appeal to me? Understanding them, 
I have come to appreciate our democracy 
a thousandfold. 


Moreover, because democracy means so 
much to me, I refuse to be blind to reali- 
ties. I recognize that our system is far 
from perfect. The very fact that our 
democracy is government by the people 
makes it imperative that we keep alive our 
interest in government as an instrument 
for the general welfare. When we allow 
our interest and vigilance to relax, we en- 
courage unscrupulous politicians to indulge 
in vice and offer to the advocates of rule 
by autocracy, opportunities to strengthen 
their position, thus really enabling them to 
endanger our whole democratic structure. 

But it is not totalitarianism that offers 
the chief threat to our integrity. Our chief 
danger lies in the prevailing apathy and 
civic ignorance of great masses of our peo- 
ple. This explains why our system is sus- 
ceptible to the dangers of absolutism and is 
a frequent victim of graft and corruption. 
I believe that herein lies the fundamental 
reason why youth should seize every op- 
portunity to become well informed regard- 
ing the nature and obligations of democ- 
racy. 

I often hear that democracy is a failure 
—that the oft-quoted principle of the 
equality of man is in reality mere irony. 
We must admit tremendous cultural lag 
in a day when truth is being discovered 
at a rate never before known. It is true 
that democracy has failed in some respects. 
Yet, in so far as our government has curbed 
greed, brought to the common man many 
benefits of civilization, protection, political 
liberties, and conducted its policies hu- 
manely, we are upholding the democratic 
ideal. To this extent we are slowly but 
surely succeeding. 

In verity, I would not change our democ- 
racy with the life it entails for any other 
system in the world. But if our democracy 
is to mean as much to us tomorrow and 
a thousand morrows hence, we must fully 
understand it and fulfil our obligations. We 
must be educated in civic matters. We 
must obey our leaders, yet assert the 
responsibility of advising them. We must 
play fairly, yet be mindful of every op- 
portunity for free action and the exercise 
of initiative, for then only will the success 
of democracy be assured and ensured for- 
ever. Then only will we continue to 
breathe every day a fresh delight in its 
generous attitude toward life and the in- 
spiration it affords its citizenry. 
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G. 0. P, Report 


Outlines Plans 
(Concluded from page 1) 


it contends “that American enterprise can 
expand more, offer more investment op- 
portunities for savings, provide more jobs 
for workers in factories and on farms, and 
create more profitable outlets for the en- 
ergies of the people generally in the next 
25 years than it did in the 25 years before 
1929.” 

The mere fact that the West has been 
settled, the Republicans argue, does not 
mean that opportunities have dried up. 
The economic frontiers have nothing to do 
with the geographical frontiers. So long 
as there is need for additional products of 
farm and factory, one .cannot speak of 
the shrinking of the economic frontiers. The 
geographical frontier had disappeared long 
before 1929, the Republicans argue, and 
yet the nation witnessed one of the greatest 
eras of prosperity in its history. 


Opportunities for Expansion 

While it is true that population is in- 
creasing more slowly than formerly, the 
Republican committee points out, it is 
nevertheless still increasing. It is esti- 
mated that between 1930 and 1940, the 
net population will have increased by 
nearly 10,000,000 persons; which means 
that there are that many more people to 
be fed and provided with the goods and 
services of American industry. 

On the third point; that is, that in- 
dustry and agriculture are overbuilt, the 
Republicans reply that it is impossible 
to speak of overexpansion so long as 
all the 130,000,000 inhabitants of the 
country lack the food and clothing and 
shelter and housing and other products 
necessary for a decent standard of living. 
As one example, they point to the need of 
building and equipping more than 4,000,000 
homes during the next five years to meet 
the nation’s housing needs. Many plants 
and factories are in need of improvements 
and expansion, the report argues. 

As to the prospect of new industries to 
create prosperity, the Republicans are op- 
timistic. They contend that there are 
numerous scientific and technological de- 
velopments “now awaiting translation into 
production and distribution.” They are 
found “in the fields of foods, clothing, 
plastics, motion pictures, agriculture, chem- 
icals, rubber, transportation, communica- 
tion, automobiles, airplanes, fuels, housing, 
lighting, metals, and so on.” 

With most of the charges leveled by the 
Republican Program Committee, supporters 
of the Roosevelt administration would take 
sharp issue. They argue that if prosperity 
is to return there must be a great expan- 
sion of economic activity, production must 
be increased, new industries launched, and 
larger markets found for the product of 
farm and factory. But they contend that 
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MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Glenn Frank, chairman, and Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, chairwoman, are seated third and fourth from left. 


the way this objective can be reached is to 
increase the purchasing power of the great 
consuming public. They argue that one 
reason for the breakdown of 1929 was the 
lack of sufficient purchasing power among 
the masses. They say that the factories 
of the nation were equipped to turn out 
far more goods than the people, with their 
small incomes, could purchase. 


| The Roosevelt Defense 


The Roosevelt administration defends its 
program on the ground that it has under- 
taken to increase mass purchasing power. 
Its farm program has attempted to give 
the farmer more money with which to buy 
the goods of industry. Its labor policy has 
strengthened the position of the workers, 
thus enabling them to obtain higher wages 
and better working conditions. Its wages- 
and-hours law has undertaken to raise 
the wages of the lowest-paid group of 
workers. Its public works and relief ac- 
tivities have been designed to give pur- 
chasing power to a large section of the 
population. Its housing program has been 
designed to help those in need of adequate 
housing facilities. Its social security pro- 
gram has been designed to give security— 
and purchasing power—to the aged and 
the unemployed. 

It would appear that the essential dif- 
ference between the Republican Program 
Committee and the Roosevelt administra- 
tion on this central problem deals with 
method rather than objective. Both admit 
the necessity of industrial expansion; both 
feel that without increased economic ac- 
tivity, the nation will stagnate and remain 
in permanent depression. The -Roosevelt 
method of approach is seen in the mani- 
fold activities which have been undertaken 
during the last seven years. The views 
of the Republicans are contained in the 
specific measures advocated in the report 
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The latest idea for dining rooms is a rub- 
ber floor, four inches thick. This, of course, 
gives the carver a sporting chance that the 
turkey may bounce back onto the platter. 

—PuNCH 





“Gladys celebrated her birthday last week.” 

“Did she take the day off?” 

“The day? She took two years off!” 
—PaARADE 





“THE CAPTAIN SAYS TO HURRY UP AND FINISH 
—WE’RE PREPARING TO SUBMERGE.” 


BREGER iN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Who's boss at your house?” 

“Well, my wife and I share the job. She 
bosses the servants, the children, and me. I 
boss the goldfish.” —FrotTH 





“Good morning, Jimmy,” said the neighbor 
to the small boy sweeping up dead leaves. 
“Is your mother in?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be doing this on a Sat- 
urday morning if she wasn’t.” 

—Pittsburgh Press 





“I’m tired of going to school, Pop,” said 
the son. 

“Why?” asked his father. “What is your 
objection to going to school?” 

“Oh,” answered the boy, “it breaks up the 
day so.” —AMERICAN Boy 





“Do you love me, darling?” 

“You know I do, Jim.” 

“Jim? My name’s Sam.” 

“Of course! I keep thinking today is Mon- 
day.” —Los Angeles Times 





The grouchy man stomped into the store, 
slammed the door behind him, and barked 
at the salesman, “Do you sell dog biscuits in 
this lousy store?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied the salesman. “Will you 
eat them here, or shall I send them around 
to your kennel?” —ScrRIPPAGE 


of the Frank committee. Let us examine 
the more important of these. 

Labor Policy. The Republicans accept 
the principle of collective bargaining as set 
forth in the National Labor Relations Act. 
It believes, however, that certain features 
of the act should be amended. Adequate 
protection should be given to employers; 
absolute impartiality should be guaranteed 
by the government and by the board which 
administers the act; unfair practices, by 
whomever committed, should be punished. 
One of the principal grievances of the Re- 
publicans is that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has been biased in administer- 
ing the law, and they urge the appointment 
of a board consisting of “men of demon- 
strated capacity for fairness and impartial- 
ity.” 

The Republicans are opposed to the 
present wages-and-hours law. Certain 
classes of workers, especially those in 
“sweated” industries, need the protection 
of the law. But most workers should act 
through their unions in fixing wages and 
hours by collective bargaining. ‘The fed- 
eral government cannot possibly make the 
many wage-and-hour adjustments that 
would be necessary to meet wisely the 
varying conditions in a territory as large 
as the United States,” the report declares. 

Farm Program. The Republicans argue 
that the Roosevelt administration has failed 
to solve the farm problem. They do not, 
however, advance a very definite program 
for the solution of the farmer’s ills. They 
believe that means will have to be found 
to expand the domestic market for farm 
products, and that encouragement should 
be given to the greater use of farm prod- 
ucts by American industry. They also 
urge continuation of the policy of turning 
poor lands to pasture and forests and of 
soil conservation. They recognize, how- 
ever, that “until the national economy as 
a whole is brought to a full and balanced 
recovery ... some form of direct subsidy 
to agriculture must be recognized.” 

Policy Toward Business. The Repub- 
licans charge that the New Deal’s hostility 
toward business has been one of the major 
factors in preventing recovery, and that 
its competition with private industry, in 
such instances as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, has created fear and uncertainty. 
A certain amount of regulation of business 
is essential in order to protect certain 
groups: consumers from unfair prices, small 
and new businesses from unfair competition 
by other concerns. But the objective of 
regulation by the government should be 
stimulation of business and not its re- 
pression, 

Government Expenditures and Relief. 
The Program Committee strongly con- 
demns the spending program of the Roose- 
velt administration and advocates the bal- 
ancing of the budget by 1942. It calls for 
a 20 per cent reduction in federal expendi- 
tures, although it does not draw up a bill 
of particulars as to how the saving can be 
made. In one instance, however, the re- 
port is specific. It calls for a change in 
the relief policy of the government. The 
federal government should provide part of 
the money for relief, but the actual admin- 
istration should be handled by the states 


and localities. The Roosevelt administration, 
of course, denies that the state and local 
governments could handle relief more ef- 
ficiently than the federal government. 

Housing. The Republicans recognize the 
magnitude of the housing problem. Nearly 
a million new dwellings should be con- 
structed each year for the next five years 
in order to meet the need. Private enter- 
prise should be encouraged to meet this 
need, but the federal government should 
not embark upon a vast housing program. 
It may occasionally construct a project as 
an example, but it should not go farther. 

Social Security. In the main, the Re- 
publican committee supports the objectives 
of the social security program of the 
Roosevelt administration. Certain amend- 
ments to the present law would be made, 
but they would in no way deny the prin- 
ciple of old-age compensation and un- 
employment insurance. 

Foreign Policy. At all costs, the United 
States should avoid becoming embroiled in 
the present European conflict. “It is highly 
questionable whether either our economic 
system of free enterprise or our political 
system of self-government would survive 
participation in a European war,” the re- 
port warns. The committee recommends a 
defense program adequate to defend not 
only our own country but the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

On the matter of foreign trade, the 
committee supports the principle of the 
Hull reciprocal trade agreements, and be- 
lieves that this country should do every- 
thing possible to open the channels of inter- 
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national trade, ‘“‘consistent with the protec- 
tion of our living standards, the wages of 
our workers, and the income of our farm- 
ers.’ The report takes issue with the 
present procedure, however, by calling for 
the approval by Congress of each trade 
agreement which is negotiated. 

These are the main features of the re- 
port of the Republican Program Commit- 
tee. On certain issues, the Republicans are 
at direct odds with the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. On others, they differ on minor 
details. In this article, we have been un- 
able to give the reply of the Roosevelt 
supporters to all the questions raised. As 
the lines form and preparations for the 
campaign progress, we shall have the op- 
portunity to discuss in greater detail the 
various issues raised in this article. 


Questions 


1. The Republican Program Committee 
recommends a return to the Republican poli- 
cies of the 1920's. True or false? 

2. What does the committee recommend 
with respect to housing? relief? labor? wages 
and hours? foreign policy? 

3. What arguments does the committee ad- 
vance to show that there are still opportu- 
nities for economic expansion in this country? 

4. On what counts does it charge the New 
Deal with failure? 








Anuswer Keys 




















Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Turkey; 2. (c), true; 3. Germany, true; 
4. Fritz Thyssen; 5. (b); 6. true; 7. Germany; 
8. Norwegian; 9. nylon, Japan; 10. Since 
Yesterday; 11. true; 12. Cuba; 13. (b); 14. 
(a); 15. (b); 16. appointed by the King; 
17. Louisiana; 18. Paraguay; 19. (c); 20. (d). 





